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DE LINCTOT, GUARDIAN OF THE FRONTIER. 

By Geobgb a. Bbbnnan^ Historian of thb Illinois Socibty^ 
Sons of thb Ambbigan Bbvolution. 



The honor of conquering the Northwest belongs to G^eral 
Gteorge Bogers Clark. In this he was assisted greatly by his 
associates^ chief of whom were Father Pierre Oibault, Colonel 
Francis Vigo and Major Godfrey de Linctot. Gibanlt was the 
scholarly, self-denying spiritual adviser; Vigo, the earnest^ 
generous fur-trader, and Linctot, the energetic soldier and 
Commissioner of Indiana All of these were earnest, energetic 
patriots, who did all in their power to bind the people of the 
Northwest to the American cause. Gibault prepared the minds 
of the people to accept Clark and the American rule, Vigo aided 
greatly by personal work and influence and by loaning his 
entire fortune to the government; and Linctot, by his military 
skill and unceasing vigilance against the British and Indians, 
combined with his wonderful influence over the Indians, acted 
BB the Guardian of the Frontier. 

DANIEL MAUBICE GODFBEY DE LINCTOT was 
bom in America, probably at Detroit, though he is sometimes 
spoken of as a Cahokian Frenchman, and also called a Detroit 
Frenchman. He wbb evidently bom about the year 1730.^ 

He was the son (or grandson) of Bene Godfrey de linctot, 
who had been an officer in the French Army in Canada^ and 
commandant of La Pointe, and had also been stationed at 
Detroit and other posts. A reference is also given stating 
that Ensign Linctot had been stationed at Madeline Island 
and that he was succeeded by Sieur de Mys de la Boule in 
1727, and another that M. de Linctot, unable to reach Lake 
Pepin in the autumn of 1731, built a fort at Mount Trempeleau 
near the present town of that name. He died at Montreal in 
t748.« 
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The first record of Godfrey de linctot that is at present 
obtainable, is the notice by a courier to Montcalm at Quebec 
on June 29, 1759, stating that Linctot was on his way to help 
him with 600 or 700 Indians. It is possible that he was even 
at that time stationed at Fort Miami, for when Gol. Butler 
in 1763 took possession of Fort Miami in the name of Great 
Britain, Godfrey de Idnctot was then in command. There 
has been some question as to whether he was Lt. G. de Linctot 
or Ensign G. de Linctot, as there were apparently two officers 
of that name, but Colonel de la Balme states that Godfrey de 
Ldnctot was originally an ensign in the French Army in 
Canada. After the conclusion of the French-Indian War, de 
Linctot and his brother later went to France to live. After a 
few years residence there, they returned to Canada and were 
given permits to settle in Cahokia as fur-traders.* 

They prospered at this business, and became well known 
all over the West. Godfrey especially was known and re- 
spected by both the whites and Indians alike for his fair deal- 
ing, knowledge of his business, and great ability. His descent 
from Rene de Linctot, one of the officers of the old French 
regime, his own military services and acknowledged skill, 
combined with a fine education and polished manners, endeared 
him to the French people, while his friendship with many 
Indian tribes and knowledge of their languages gave him a 
prestige apparently equaled by but one other man in the West, 
Father Gibault. The British feared Linctot very much for 
his military ability, upright character, and great influence with 
both French and Indians, and endeavored to enlist him in their 
service, but this he steadfastly declined to do. 

When Clark became ready to present his plans for the 
conquest of the Illinois Country to Governor Patrick Henry, 
he was not embarking on an entirely new venture. He had 
come to Kentucky on a land speculation in 1775, and returned 
to Virginia in the fall. The next spring, in 1776, he returned to 
Kentucky, and he and Gabriel Jones were elected delegates to 
the Virginia legislature. He took active part in getting help 
for the defense of Kentucky and in 1777 sent Benjamin Linn 
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and Samuel Moore to the Illinois Country to ascertain its con- 
ditions, and defense, the feeling of the inhabitants toward the 
Americans, and undoubtedly to secretly communicate with 
Thomas Bentley, the fur-trader, recently established at Kaskas- 
kia, who was one of the trickiest schemers in the history of the 
West, and who undoubtedly did give Clark aid and advice, which 
he later discounted by notifying the British commander of his 
loyalty to Great Britain, and told them of a plan to retake the 
Illinois Country.* With the details of his plan worked out. 
Col. Clark obtained troops from Virginia, with which he carried 
out that wonderful series of victories amid direful privations 
that have made him famous as a brave, skillful and sagacious 
general, the "Hannibal of the West." The record of his voyage 
down the Ohio, his march through a narrow trail in the woods 
from Fort Massac to Kaskaskia, its capture. Father Gibault^s 
march through Hunter's Path from Kaskaskia to Vioncennes, 
with its surrender to the Americans, the recapture by Hamil- 
ton, with the awful march and recapture by Clark and his de- 
voted band, will be an inspiration to the lovers of liberty while 
time endures. 

Godfrey de Linctot was living in Cahokia at the time of 
the capture of Kaskaskia by Clark, July 4, 1778, and when 
Clark marched through on July 6, accompanied by a number 
of the leading citizens of Kaskaskia, he was cordially received 
by the inhabitants, who swore allegiance to the United States* 
Godfrey de Linctot was one of the leaders in this, and was 
elected Captain of the militia of Cahokia, raised to support 
Col. Clark. Captain Linctot rendered such good service to 
the American cause that he was appointed by Clark as Indian 
Agent of the Illinois from the Illinois River to the Mississippi 
River. In this he was confirmed by the State of Virginia, 
which also appointed him Major. 

After the capture of Vincennes on February 25, 1779, 
Clark returned to Kaskaskia via the Wabash and Mississippi 
Rivers. He had sent Major de Linctot to the Pay, or LaPee^ 
a small fort at Peoria, to thoroughly investigate the country, 
to then make a trip to Wea, and return to the Opost, or Vin- 
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cennes, and to enlist as many French and Indians as possible 
to assist Clark in an attack on Fort St. Joseph and Detroit' 
linctot had very great success; many Indians, among them the 
Piankeshaws, Eackapoos, Oniatenons (Weas) Kaskaskias, 
Peorias, and also some Sauks and Foxes joined him. The 
Miamis and Pottawattomies were wavering, and possibly would 
have joined the Americans, as they respected Linctot very much, 
but two reasons kept them from joining the American cause; one 
was the feeling of anger at the defeat and destruction of the 
Shawnee Indians by the Kentucky troops, under Col. John Bow- 
man. The second was that the British were very much alarmed 
at the success of Major de Linctot in getting the support and 
active assistance of the Indian tribes, and fearing his influence 
and military ability, made most strenuous efforts to gain over 
the Miamis and Pottawattomies by giving them extravagant 
presents. When Gen. Haldimand reproved Major de Peyster 
strongly for such extravagance, de Peyster wrote him that it 
was these presents, and these alone that kept the Indians loyal, 
enabling them to defeat le Balme, and prevent Clark and 
Linctot from capturing Detroit. 

News had reached the British that Linctot was up at the 
Pee with 400 cavalry and intended to make a dash at Fort 
Joseph. When he marched over toward Wea with his horsemen 
the English were sure he was going to Fort Joseph while Clark 
was on his way to attack Detroit. He had been on a scouting 
tour and as ambassador to the Indian tribes for Col. Clark, and 
had most faithfully carried out his mission, as is indicated by 
the letters of Col. Clark and Major Bowman, Clark stating 
that he had dispatched Linctot up the Illinois River with a 
party of volunteers,* and also that he had appointed Col. Mont- 
gomery commander of the Illinois territory. Major Bowman, 
head of the Recruiting Department for Illinois, and Major 
Linctot and Capt. Helm as Superintendents of Indian Business, 
Linctot having charge of the Illinois department, between Illi- 
nois and Mississippi Rivers, while Helm had charge of the 
Wabash department, reaching from the Illinois River to the 
country around the Wabash. 



Bowman in his letter to Clark of May 25, 1777, says that 
the volunteers at Oahokia were brave men, and elected Langta 
(linctot) as their Captain, and that Captain Langto was 
desirous of adding this extra work as military leader to his 
other business (as Indian Agent). He, Bowman, accordingly 
recommends that Linctot be allowed to take his trip as he had 
planned it^ 

This expedition of Linctot was a most important and toil- 
some one. He went to Fort Le Pee at Peoria, then through the 
woods and swamps across country to Ouiatenon, a journey of 
several hundred miles. This trip caused the British much 
uneasiness, as great plans had been made by the British govern- 
ment to conquer the western country in 1779. Hamilton had 
sent his soldiers and agents among the Indians to have a grand 
meeting of all the Indian tribes favoring the British, to be held 
that spring at the mouth of the Tennessee River. He had 
planned to sweep up the Ohio with about 1,000 British and 
Indians, equipped with cannon and military stores, and capture 
the American posts, including Fort Pitt. Another expedition 
was to capture the American forces and jyosts on the Missis- 
sippi; another to capture everything along the Illinois at 
Peoria, especially Fort Le Pee.® 

Clark's success had completely ruined this plan, and 
Linctot's military skill and great influence with both French 
and Indians made the British so nervous that they took instant 
measures to destroy his influence. Linctot had been made 
Indian Commissioner of the Illinois, with power to appoint a 
deputy commissioner at Prairie du Chien, Wis. Rumors were 
prevalent among the British and Indians that he had persuaded 
the Pottawattomies at Milwaukee to uphold the American 
cause and that the American sympathizers were building forts 
at Chicago and Milwaukee. De Peyster in his letter to Gen. 
Haldimand says that if Detroit should fall so must Mich- 
ilmackinac and the other posts.® 

De Peyster writes to Haldimand from Mackinaw on May 
13 ,1779, that Capt. Laaglade had returned.^® He had received 
orders from Lieutenant-Govemor Hamilton to meet him at 
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Port Vincent via the Illinois Eiver, had set out in the 
spring with some Indians^ and had reached Milwaukee when 
they received word that Hamilton was captured at Vincennes. 
The Indians then refused to go any further. Langlade said 
that "a Canadian named Benclo — (Linctot?) — ^at the head of 
20 horsemen was traveling through the Town and Sauk's coun- 
try to purchase horses for Mr. Clark and telling the Indians 
they will be at Le Baye — Green Bay — soon with 300 men," but 
Langlade thinks they are going to Detroit. The Indians were 
so much divided, as many of them liked Linctot, that they 
could not capture Benclo — Linctot — and his party. A man 
who came from the Illinois says that "the Virginians there did 
not exceed 60 men and that they were mostly in bad health the 
last fall with ^Maladie du Pays' (homesickness) but were 
talking of great re^enforcements that were to come." 

In the meantime Major Linctot had been working to make 
his expedition a success. He had enlisted the services of many 
of the Indian tribes, and had traveled over a great part of the 
country, from St. Louis to Fort Pitt. As hard money was 
very scarce with Col. Clark, and the French traders and people 
would not take Continental money, if they could possibly avoid 
it, peltries were used as the basis of trade, as they had a fixed 
value. 

Linctot, who was one of the wealthiest fur-traders in 
the West, advanced peltries to Clark's Quartermaster, Capt. 
Wm. Shannon, and received the following certificate: 
3836 dollars 2/5 June 5, 1779. 

On sight of this my exchange pleas pay Capt. Langtot or 
order the sum of 3836 dollars and 2/5, it being for the peltrys 
received in your name and delivered to Mr. Bouklyn my 
arrival at Fort Clark this 5 day of June, 1779.*^ 

William Shannon. 
To Geo. A. Clark. 

Enclosed (Rec'd the amount of the within bill of Gen. 
Clark by the hands of Mr. Tazewell in Officer's Certificates by 
power of attorney of Godfrey Linctot.) 

Ch. Gratiot- 
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lUchmond; 

Dec. 22, 1783. 3836 dollars. 

Col. Le GraB, Major Linctot, Chas. Gratiot, etc., had gone 
to Virginia in 1780 to seek payment for their peltries, but 
nothing was done. Le Gras later returned to Vincennes, but 
Gratiot remained there for three years, with power of attorney, 
and then did not get cash. This note was not settled until 
1792." 

Another note, also dated June 5, 1779, is as follows: 

June 5, 1779. 

On sight please pay Mons. Capt. Langtot or order the sum 
of seven thousand 7698 livres in cash for Peltrys furnished the 
State of Virginia for the use of purchasing provisions for said 
state.^* 
Accepted Wm. Shannon. 

G. A. Clark. 

Gen. Thomas Jeflferson, when these bills were presented to 
him in 1780, together with those from the other traders, asked 
Col. Clark to find out how much they were actually worth in 
cashy as hard money was so scarce. 

By furnishing peltries, with the help of Vigo, Le Gras, 
Gratiot and other friends, Linctot was able to equip his troops, 
but after that was done, he found himself unable to obtain the 
needed supplies. He writes to Clark as follows :^* 

June 16, 1779, 

Oahokia. 
Sib: 

I have the honor of writing this letter in order to inform 
you of my embarrassment. Major Bowman before leaving gave 
orders to Mr. La Croix to furnish me with all that I might 
need. This he has not done; and I have been left in great 
embarrassment on account of the arrival of many tribes from 
all quarters and I have not a grain of com for their reception. 
The news those savages bring is to our advantage. Their plan 
tends only to peace and to obtain the advantage which I have 
accorded them in your name. This appears to flatter them 
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very much. Many savages from Detroit report that the 
English are 80 strong. I hope you will give orders concerning 
what I need to receive these tribes and to buy guns, since there 
are volunteers wifh them who ask me for same. Send me 
merchandize and I shall be able to get guns. 
I beg, Sir, to believe me with great respect, 

Your humble and respected servant, 

LiNCTOT. 

De Peyster had sent Lieut Gautier from Michilmackinae 
on June 20, 1779, with a band of Indians to capture Fort Le 
Pee but he was stopped at Rock River by the Sauks and Foxes, 
who were friendly to the Americans at that time. De Peyster 
wrote to Gen. Haldimand, June 29, 1779, stating he had sent 
Gautier to bum Le Pee. Haldimand in his letter of reply, July 
13, states that he approves of Gautier's burning Le Pee, and 
this letter has been often quoted as proving that such was 
done. But, it evidently signifies that he was in favor of it, for 
Linctot was at Le Pee in 1780. Judge McCuUough, in his 
History of Peoria, states that this reference of Haldimand's 
is the only reference to the burning of Le Pee in 1779, that he 
is able to find. He thinks that tlie old fort was burned in 1773. 

On July 4, 1779, De Peyster held a great pow-wow of the 
Indian tribes favorable to the British cause at L' Arbor Crouche, 
Wis. He made an urgent appeal to them, ridiculing the Ameri- 
cans, especially Linctot, who, he said had altogether too much 
to. say among the Indian tribes, and urged them to do all in 
their power to help the British re-conquer the Northwest. He 
later put his address into rhyme, which is a queer piece of dog- 
gerel, but of value historically and also from an ethnographic 
standpoint." He explains the allusions to various persons and 
places: 

"Observe the wretched Kickapoose; 

What have they gained by Linctot's news? 
(Linctot) — ^A runagate Frenchman who used to communi- 
cate every favorable event attending the enemy (Ameri- 
cans)." 
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Await the Kitchimotomans — (Big Knives). 

Or show yourselves more brave and wise. 
Ere they are joined by such allies; 

Clark, soon repulsed, will ne'er return 
While your war fire thus clear doth bum. 

"Observe the wretched Kickapoose, 

What have they gained by Linctot's news? 
The Attogams (Foxes) Pioreas and Sacks, 
Have scarce a blanket to their backs. 

"To Detroit Linctot bends his way, 

I therefore turn you from the Pay; (Fort Le Pee) 
To intercept the Chevalier," 
(A nickname for Linctot.) 

At Fort St. Joseph's and O Post 
While I send round Lake Michigan 

To raise the warriors to a man ! 
Who on their way to get to you 

Shall take a peep at Eschicagou." 
(A river and fort at head of Lake Michigan.)" 

Owing to the activities of Major Linctot, De Peyster called 
off the threatened expedition to Fort Le Pee to capture Linctot, 
and sent Lt. Bennett with a force to intercept him on the way 
to Detroit, but owing to the great opposition of the Indians, 
Bennett was forced to turn back. By August Linctot had about 
6,000 Indians gathered at Ouiat, and if they could have been 
properly equipped by the government, and the volunteers from 
Kentucky, under Col. John Bowman had arrived in the Illinois 
country to help Clark, there is no doubt that Clark could have 
marched through to Detroit, and that Fort St. Joseph and 
Mackinaw would also have fallen into his hands. But the ex- 
pected re-enforcements did not arrive, and the Indians being 
poorly cared for, without receiving any presents of clothing or 
ammunition, gradually left Linctot sent to Vincennes for 
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re-enforcemente and Major Btosseron and Captain Shelby with 
a detachment, reached him August 24, 1779/® 

Lt. Thomas Quirk, who was evidently in charge of Post 
Vincent at this time, writes to Col. Clark on date of August 22, 
1779, that Captain Linctot sent him a letter, stating that the 
expedition against Detroit was postponed, and he sent Major 
Bosseron and Captain Shelby to help him, and also sent the 
following orders to Linctot: "If you and they, Bosseron and 
Shelby, think it advisable to attack the English posts you 
mention, lose no tima Use all stores you may capture, except- 
ing military stores. But your knowledge of the country and 
experience in a military life along with your prudence will 
teach you much better how to direct an expedition against any 
of the posts in the country where you are going than I or any 
other person whatsoever possibly could, being strangers both 
to the scituation and circumstances of the country. 

"Sir, I conclude with wishing you a Happy Issue of your 
Undertaking. 

"Believe me, etc., 

Thos. Quick.^^ 

Letter from Capt. Jas. Shelby to Clark. 

OuiE, Sept. 8, 1779. 
Deae Col. : 

With pleasure I embrace this opportunity to inform you, 
etc. After your departure from Post Vinsten Rec'd Capt. Lan- 
tos (Linctot) Letters wherein he Bote Presingly for a relief of 
Provisions and Ammunitions; by the advice of Capt. Helms, 
Col. Le Gras and Major Burson it was thought advisable to 
send all the relief of men and other necessaries as he informs 
me that a quantity of Indians were flocking in every day to 
treat 

Major Burson and some more military joined me with 30 of 
our men at this place where large quantity of Indians from all 
quarters are gathered. Capt. Linctot has settled them with his 
good talks, I believe better than any other person could, con- 
fiddeiing our poverty. I hope you look upon the Capt. as a 
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particular friend and Settle his Aec't to his satisfaction, as 
your sensible this journey has been Extravagently Expensive 
to him. I refer you to Capt. Lanctoe for the Nuse, as he can 
inform you better than I can by Righting. 

I Am, Sir, etc., 

James Shelby. 

The three ofl&cers. Majors Linctot and Bosseron and Cap- 
tain Shelby undoubtedly held a council of war, and in view of 
the changing feelings of the Indians, the departure of many of 
them, and the hostility shown them by the Miamis (the Twight- 
wees) who were in British pay, decided in the fall to abandon 
the expedition to capture Detroit and the neighboring posts. 
In the meantime, rumors had reached the British that Linctot 
and his cavalry were already marching on Fort St. Joseph, and 
the British hastily left it ; Little Fort^ — Petite Fort — ^that com- 
manded the fur trade in the Calumet region in Indiana, near 
Tremont, was also abandoned by the British and taken posses- 
sion of by the American sympathizers. 

On the 18th of July, 1779, Mr. Lorraine writes to Capt. 
Lernoult from Miami Town that Clark is certainly coming 
there. Mr. Linctot is going all over the country getting men, 
horses and provisions. Will positively be there in August, with 
400 Bostonians, seven heavy cannon, four mortars, etc. 

The enemy against whom Major de Linctot was often pitted 
was Captain Charles Langlade. These two men had more in- 
fluence with the Indians than any other people in the West. 
Langlade was also a remarkable man. His father was the son 
of Sieur de Moras, a famous French oflScer located in Canada, 
but the son changed his name to Langlade, and became a Wis- 
consin fur-trader. He married the sister of Nissowaquet, the 
head chief of the Ottawas, and moved to Mackinaw. 

Charles was bom there in 1729. His uncle, Nissowaquet, 
had a dream in which the boy acted as a mascot and led the 
Ottawas against the Weas, badly defeating the latter, though 
the Weas had already whipped the Ottawas twice. Impressed 
by this dream, the chief took the little boy along and sure 
enough, the Weas were badly defeated. 
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From that time Langlade became the mascot of the Otta- 
was, and was supposed by many of the northern Indians to 
be Manitou's messenger. This influence he retained to his 
death. His father settled at Green Bay about 1745 and they 
were the first permanent settlers of Wisconsin. 

In June, 1752, Langlade led a force of Ottawa and Chip- 
pewa Indians from Mackinaw through Michigan to Miami Town 
or Kekionga, Ind., the "Glorious Gate'^ as Pontiac called it, 
because it was the gateway to the West, and captured the 
town. Both the British and the French were trying to settle 
the country north of the Ohio and the British had succeeded in 
gaining the confidence and support of the head chief of the 
Miamis^ whose town, located on the portage between the 
Maumee and Wabash Rivers^ had great strategic value. 

The chief was called "Old Britain" by the British; "La 
Demoiselle" by the French. The village was called Picktown, 
or Pickawillany by the English. Langlade had 250 Indians 
and defeated the Miamis badly, as most of the tribe were away 
on their annual hunt. The chief was slain, eight English 
traders captured, and the town burned. The Indians of Lang- 
lade's party took the body of the dead chief, boiled it, and ate it. 
Bancroft, the great historian, says that "at Pickawilling began 
the contest that was to scatter death broadcast throughout the 
world."^^ English prestige received a terrific blow, while the 
French were correspondingly elated. Langlade's services were 
not appreciated by his superiors. The governor of Canada 
said, "As he is not in the King's service, and has married a 
squaw, I will ask for him a pension of 200 francs." This was 
certainly a very poor reward for "singeing the beard of the 
Britidi King" so fiercely. Langlade, who had received a good 
education, married a French lady in 1754, and was then re- 
ceived as a person of some importance. 

He had charge of a band of Wisconsin Indians, among 
whom was Pontiac, at Braddock's defeat in 1755, and it was his 
plan that caused it. As Washington put it, Braddock's army 
when getting ready to march into the wilderness was the most 
beautiful sight he ever witnessed. It had the same effect on the 
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French. They were ready to evacuate Fort Duquesne, but 
thought they would watch Braddock's army. Langlade watched 
it awhile, and then said he could cut them to pieces while 
passing through a certain ravine. He was referred to Captain 
Beaujeu, of the regular army, who approved this plan, and 
acted upon it This wa» the signal to cut the British f orce« to 
pieces, which soon happened. Braddock was mortally wounded 
and Washington assumed command and gradually retreated to 
Great Meadows. Capt. Langlade destroyed all the liquor in 
Braddock^s camp to prevent the Indians from becoming un- 
controllable.^^ 

At the end of the French-Indian War, Langlade swore 
allegiance to the British government and was of great service 
to them through his control of the Wisconsin Indians especially. 
He seems to have been opposed to Linctot very often. Linctot 
represented the French aristocracy — brave, energetic, chival- 
rous ; Langlade represented the French aristocracy mixed with 
the blood of the Indian — brave, energetic, savage. Both of 
them, rivals for leadership among the Indians; both of them 
very able men. When Clark captured the Illinois Country, 
they were pitted against each other by De Peyster, who sent 
Langlade out to capture Linctot. We read of Langlade's being 
turned back at Milwaukee. In 1780, Langlade joined the great 
British plan to conquer the Illinois Country, by going from 
Chicago, where they had a small fort, as stated by De Peyster, 
crossing the portage and going down the Illinois and Desplaines 
Rivers. When the British were defeated, Langlade retreated 
up the Illinois in two vessels and in canoes, thus preventing an 
attack on them by 200 Illinois Cavalry led by Linctot, which 
arrived at Chicago five days after Langlade's departure from 
there to Wisconsin.^* This defeat of the British may have 
given the people of Cahokia sufllcient confidence to warrant 
their starting out to capture Fort St. Joseph in the autumn 
of the same year. 

The cannibalism of Langlade's Indians, while revolting to 
us, was nothing unusual. Cannibalism was quite common 
among the Indians. It is generally believed that the Indians 
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ate the heart or other organ of some unusually valiant warrior 
to acquire the bravery or wisdom of the deceased. While this 
practice was a custom, it was also common, from the earliest 
times until about the Revolutionary War, for the Indians to 
practice cannibalism. The early priests and explorers in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries saw it fre- 
quently and preached and fought against it, until it finally 
disappeared after the Revolutionary War. It became at last a 
religious ceremony in some tribes, exercised by a certain family, 
until finally it lapsed into "innocuous desuetude."^** 

De Peyster, who when he could not induce Linctot to serve 
under the British fiag, tried to have him captured or killed, 
was a brave and able New York Tory. In contradistinction to 
Gen. Hamilton, he did not believe in paying for scalps. He 
preferred to pay for prisoners^ and was an energetic, prudent 
officer. ^® Hamilton was called "the Hair-buyer," as he did pay 
for scalps, as was the custom at that time with many. The 
writer's great-grandfather. Col. Sebastian Bauman, the "Father 
of American Artillery" was stationed at West Point during the 
Revolution as Commander of Artillery, and often as Com- 
mander of the Fort, and about the time of Arnold's treason a 
reward was oflfered for Col. Bauman's death, a bigger one for 
his scalp, and a still bigger one for his head. He was such an 
expert artillerist and military officer in general that the enemy 
thought it imperative that he be removed. He had a large 
sabre cut across his face, received in battle, which served to 
identify him, and this would be positive proof that Col. Bau- 
man was removed^ and way made for the capture of West 
Point This sounds like an extract from Quentin Durward, by 
Scott, but it is a true American story. 

Nobody ever received such reward, as the Colonel lived to 
be Colonel of New York Artillery from 1785 and Postmaster of 
of New York City from 1786 until his death in 1803, but he was 
almost assassinated while in his tent at West Point. The officers 
present were taking a lunch one evening, the candles reflecting 
their shadows upon the walls of the tent, when suddenly a shot 
went oflP and a bullet plowed through Col. Bauman's hat, grazing 
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his skull and taking some hair with it. While some of the offi- 
cers rushed out to capture the spy, Major Shaw rushed over to 
see if Col. Bauman was hurt. The latter said he was not hurt, 
took off his hat, looked at the hole, said, "That fellow will have 
to shoot a little lower next time," and calmly went on eating his 
lunch as if nothing had happened. This story was told our 
family by Major Shaw, who was engaged to be married to the 
Colonel's oldest daughter, Maria Bauman, the Bfelle of West 
Point. 

Col. Bauman was the writer of the artillery orders found 
in Major Andre's boots, and the writer has in the Chicago His- 
torical Society Library a collection of fifty military documents 
and relics, ranging from a very rare and beautiful Indian War 
Club presented in 1763 to Col. Bauman by a chief of the Six 
Nations, to an old Post Office Order on Washington in 1800, 
the year it was founded, and includes a piece of Continental 
money for |65.00, Spanish Milled Dollars, part of the money 
given Col. Bauman for |20,000 loaned to the United States 
Government at Valley Forge, to take care of his artillery, and 
which has been in the writer's family ever since. 

The Americans did not do so very much during the fall 
and winter of 1779-1780. Linctot, LaGras, Vigo and other fur 
traders went to Williamsburg to see about their bills for sup- 
plies, and also to see about organizing the Indian tribes for a 
better union with the American cause. Linctot had thirty 
Indian chiefs with him, and his interviews with Gov. Thos. 
Jefferson seemed to be pleasing to Jefferson, who always spoke 
very kindly of him, and when he wrote to Gen. Clark to keep 
Indian delegations away from him, said the only ones with 
any manners were Linctot's Indians.*^ 

When 1780 opened, the British were prepared to attack the 
Illinois Country and try to recover it. A general invasion was 
prepared. One party, under Captain Hesse was to go down the 
Mississippi from Wisconsin to capture St. Louis and the 
French and American towns along the Mississippi. Another, 
under Captain Langlade, was to concentrate at Chicago and go 
down the Illinois, capturing Fort Le Pay and every place at 
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all hostile. Another expedition was to capture Vincennes and 
Ouiat and take charge of the country from the Wabash to the 
Illinois, while another, under Capt. Bird, was to capture the 
forts on the Ohio.^® 

Gen. Clark, Major Linctot and the other officers were kept 
very busy organizing troops to resist these expeditions. Cap- 
tain Hesse captured the lead mines and attacked St. Louis, 
or Pancore,^® which was a small place then, smaller than 
Cahokia, but was defeated. He retreated across the Mississippi 
with his Indians, namely Sioux, Sauks and Foxes, and attacked 
Cahokia, but Gen. Clark, by a forced march, had reached 
Cahokia the night before, and the British were badly defeated. 
On their return to the North along the Illinois River, they 
burned Peoria and possibly Fort Le Pay. Col. Montgomery 
was sent up to the Bock River region and after a rather in- 
glorious campaign' burned the Indian villages.^® 

Major Linctot was busy scouting and fighting the enemy. 
He was reported by the British early in the season around 
La Pee, before it was burned. He then took charge of an 
expedition to the Mississippi, of which Louis Seguin speaks 
when he applied for a pension in 1834. He says he was one 
of Clark's spies who went to Vincennes in 1779 to tell them 
help was coming, and that a year after he was one of 60 men, 
who were under the command of a Major Langto^ — ^Linctot — 
who had charge of the military expedition from Post Vincennes 
to Fort Clark at the Iron Banks on the Mississippi River. The 
BMtish expedition from the South did not materialize, and 
Langlade and his Indians were not able to get down to the 
French settlements. The British soldiers and Indians were 
not able to get down to Vincennes so that their great invasion 
was a complete failure, and the Indians in Southern Illinois 
and Indiana were better disposed toward America,*^ 

Linctot had distinguished himself by his energy and devo- 
tion to duty. One who knew his military ability gave him the 
following great compliment. Colonel de La Balme, formerly 
Inspector-General of Cavalry under Washington, resigned and 
came to Illinois in 1780. He says of Linctot, whom he met in 
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Linctot, wandering for many years, because he refused to serve 
under the British flag, with 30 Indians (chiefs) devoted to 
him, left this post on the 7th of last May, in order to go over- 
land to the Nations to ward off the blows which were threaten- 
ing the frontiers of the United States; the collars he gave and 
the words of peace were received by the Loups, the Shawnees, 
the Hurons, etc. While I will go down the Ohio to Illinois, M. 
de Linctot will go overland, and visit the nations. This oflftcer 
is worthy of greatest praise. His zeal in the cause has led 
him to give to the Indians his horses, his goods and his clothing, 
in order to gain their attachment to the American causa One 
would think that France is weighing him down with bounties, 
when actually it ignores the nobility of these actions alto^ 
gether."*^ 

This is a tribute paid to Major de Linctot, by a gentleman 
who was a very able oflBlcer, the Inspector-General of Cavalry 
under Washington and who possibly from a feeling of lack of 
appreciation on the part of his superior officers, resigned his 
position in the American Army, though he really was esteemed 
by his fellow oflftcers, and later came to Illinois, hoping as he 
said in his letter to Luzerne, the French Minister, to help the 
American cause. 

When La Balme arrived in Illinois, in 1780, he took an 
active part in stirring up the French colonists and the Indians. 
But, instead of preaching loyalty to the Americans, he took the 
part of the French against the Virginians rather strongly. 
The French really had a right to feel abused, as a number of 
these oflftcers were very oppressive indeed; in fact, some of them 
were much like the "carpet baggers^' of more modern days, 
found in all lands, who were looking for their own private gains 
without regard to the good of the community, and whose entire 
property, when they moved in was said to be carried in a 
carpet bag. That is the reason so many of the French moved 
to St. Louis, etc., to be in Spanish territory. 

Some of his addresses^ found in the Kaskaskia Records, 
111. Hist OoU. Vol. V, show that his loyalty to the Ameri- 
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can cause was a little camouflaged, to say the least. When, 
the British forces were driven from Illinois and Southern 
Indiana, in 1780, de la Balme thought that they were so cowed 
that it would be possible to assemble a force of French and 
Indians and capture Detroit. He accordingly, on September 
17, 1780, wrote an address to the French people on the banks 
of the Mississippi stating that he would like to lead an expedi- 
tion of French and Indians against Detroit. He hoped the 
French people would equip this expedition which would gain 
the support of Congress and the especial support of the 
King of France^ but his efforts received little support*^ He 
assembled a small party of French and Indians and started 
from Oahokia and Kaskaskia to Fort Quia, then at the end of 
October, 1780, with 103 people, mainly Indians, marched up the 
Wabash River toward Fort Miami, called Kekionga by the 
Miamis and Miami Town by the English, and which was situated 
on the portage between the Maumee and Wabash Rivers. La 
Balme reached it in four days and captured the town, as the 
Miami Indians, under their celebrated leader. Little Turtle, had 
gone south on their annual hunt. Not content with their vic- 
tory, La Balme plundered the trading post also, belonging to a 
Frenchman, Beaubien, who was a strong British partisan. He 
waited 12 days for an expected re^enf orcement of 400 French and 
Indians, but they did not come, as the French had little interest 
in this expedition, so La Balme withdrew about 16 miles below 
the town, as the Indians were beginning to return. That night 
he wajs surprised by the Miami Indians, led by their chief, 
Little Turtle, and the French fur traders. La Balme was 
killed and his force defeated. This battle was fought about 
November 17, 1780. La Balme's commission and other papers 
were sent to Gen. Haldimand. 

This engagement, but little more than a skirmish, was of 
far-reaching significance. If La Balme had pushed forward 
instead of waiting for the re-enforcements that never came, 
and especially if he had not plundered the trading houses 
of Beaubien, he might have captured Detroit. Had that 
been the case, there is a very strong probability that La 
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Balme would have held it for France instead of the United 
States^ as he carried the French flag. As it was, the English 
killed La Balme, and defeated his expedition. This increased 
their prestige among the Indians very much, and correspond- 
ingly diminished that of the Americans. This small engagement 
had therefore far-reaching consequences. Major De Linctot 
at this time was at Fort Ktt, Williamsburg, etc., looking after 
the strengthening of the great Indian Alliance of the country.** 
He would undoubtedly have checked this ill-advised movement, 
which was not supported by the French residents. 

A short time after La Balme left Cahokia and Kaskaskia, 
a small party of people left O^okia to capture Fort St. Joseph 
in revenge for the burning of part of Cahokia by the British, 
who, as they went past Peoria where Le Pee was situated, which 
may also have been burned as they passed through that town 
in 1780. The belief that this party was part of La Balme's 
force, does not seem justified. They had pack-horses and it 
was their intention undoubtedly to loot Fort St. Joseph, which 
was full of choice furs. They reached the fort and found the 
place deserted by the warriors, as the Indians were off on their 
hunt. They looted the place, burned the fort and set out on 
their homeward journey, via the Chicago Portage, taking the 
trail that led from Fort St. Joe at Niles to the Riviere du 
Chemin — Trail Creek — ^at Michigan City. Word was sent to 
Monsieur Champion, the head trader of that district, of this 
assault, and he hastily collected a force of Pottawattomies and 
rushed after the Americans. He overtook them at Trail Creek, 
and attacked them on December 5, 1780. They had hoped to 
reach Petite Fort — Little Fort — ^situated near the mouth of 
Fort Creek at Tremont, about 11 miles west of Michigan City, 
and about one-half mile southwest of Mt. Tom. [The writer 
has located this site on a high bluff about a half mile from Lake 
Michigan, as fixed on the map of the Chicago region made by 
Gen. Hull, 1805-1812.] As a result of the fight, the Americans 
were badly defeated, the leader, Capt. Hamelin, a half breed, 
and several others being killed, a number wounded or captured, 
while a few escaped in the thick woods. After it was all over 
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and Champion had won the fight, the honor was usurped by 
Lieut du Quindre, the military commander of that district, 
who notified Major de Peyster, of Detroit, that he had defeated 
the Americans at Petite Fort. Lt. Gov. P. Sinclair, of Michil- 
mackinac denied this very vigorously and said that Champion 
had that honor, and that De Quindre was not "on the job." 
Champion said he defeated Hamelin at Trail Creek.^^ 

This must have been in the vicinity of the Council Grounds 
of the Pottawattomies, near the famous Marquette Spring. 
This spring, according to the Pottawattomie Indians, was 
blessed by Marquette on his last voyage in 1675, on his way 
home to St. Ignace to dia Their tradition is that he came 
from the Illinois Country via the Chicago Portage and Lake 
Michigan and stopped along the shore at every little river to 
rest and to hold religious exercises. This he did at night also, 
and on occasions when the lake was stormy. He must have 
gone up Fort Creek around the dune at Waverly Beach, where 
the low hollow, probably filled with water, and surrounded by 
high hills, made a most sheltered harbor. On the top of the 
south range of hills, along which coursed Fort Creek, and 
overlooking this low land. Petite Fort — Little Fort — ^was lo- 
cated about a century later. Here undoubtedly Marquette held 
a religious meeting, which must have had a number of specta- 
tors, as this place in the heart of the Dunes was a favorite 
place with the Indians, and a short distance west of it was 
located an old Indian cemetery that was still used by them as 
late as 1840. Gov. Hull of Detroit had a map made in 1805- 
1812 which shows the Chicago and Calumet regions and Little 
Fort is located at the spot above mentioned, but a half mile east 
of the place in which the great Dune Pageant of 1917 was held. 
This whole region was perfectly familiar to Major Linctot, 
who, in his busy, energetic and roving life as a head fur trader 
and military officer had traveled through the whole Northwest 
and had been the guest of nearly all of the Indian tribes, and 
was especially familiar with the Chicago and Calumet region. 

After Marquette had left this beautiful spot, he journeyed 
on his way eastward and rested at the Riviere du Chemin — 
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Trail Creek. He held religious services here also, which were 
attended by many Indians. 

Thus the very spot where Marquette preached was pro- 
faned by the shots of guns fired by men in angry combat^ 
mingled with the groans of the wounded, as the Americans 
were defeated by Mr. Champion in this beautiful part of the 
Dunes." 

The following correspondence will show that Champion 
won this skirmish at Trail Creek and that Ldeut. Du Quindre 
was a camoufleur, a camouflage hero, like many others, and was 
so recognized by the Commander-in-Chief: 

Major Arent De Peyster to Brig. Gen. H. Watson Powell. 

Detroit, Jan. 1, 1781. 
Sir: 

Since the affair at the Miamis,'® something similar hap- 
pened at St. Joseph. A detachment from the Cahokias con- 
sisting of sixteen men only, commanded by a half Indian 
named Jean Baptiste Hammalain, timed it so as to arrive at 
St. Joseph^s with pack horses when the Indians were out on 
their first Hunt, an old chief and his family excepted. 

They took the traders prisoners and carried off all the 
goods consisting of at least Fifty Bales, and took the route of 
Chicago. Lieut. Dagreux DuQuindre^ who I had stationed 
near St. Josephs, upon being informed of it, immediately 
assembled the Indians and pursued them as far as the petite 
Fort, a day's journey beyond the Riviere Du Chemin where on 
the 5 December (1780), he summoned them to surrender in 
their refusing to do it, he ordered the Indians to attack them. 
Without a loss of a man on his side, he killed four, wounded 
two, and took seven prisoners; the other three escaped in the 
thick woods. Three of the Prisoners were brought in here 
amongst whom is a Brady, a Superintendent of Indian affairs; 
the rest he suffered the Indians to take to M. Makinac. I look 
upon the gentry as robbers and not Prisoners of war, having a 
verbal order from Mons. Trotters an inhabitant of the Cahoees. 
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The rebels having long since quit that country, Brady who 
says he had no longer a desire of remaining in the Rebel service 
therefore did not follow them, informed me that Col. Clarke 
was gone down to Williamsburg to solicit a detachment to join 
with a Spanish Colonel in an expedition against the placa 
When the heavy cannon and ammunition arrives^ which I have 
returned as wanting, I shall be ready to give the men a warmer 
reception, should they be rash enough to attempt it Our 
works are however in a shattered state. The Bangers, I am 
just informed, are safe arrived at the Miamis.'^ 
I am. Sir, 

Your most Obedient 

Humble Servt, 

A. S. Db Peyster. 

On June 14, 1780, Du Quindre sent a letter to Lt. Gov. 
Sinclair thanking him for his appointment as Lieutenant at 
St. Joseph. 

Sinclair to Matthews: 

Mich. Island, 
Feb. 23, 1781. 
Sir: 

Last Autumn a party from the Illinois embodied them- 
selves under the conduct of a Babtiste Hamilien for the pur- 
pose of plundering the post of St. Joseph in which they at first 
succeeded. By the good conduct of Monsieur Champion the 
Pottawattomes were raised. 

Th^ pursued, overtook and defeated them at the Eiviere 
du Chemin — Trail Creek — (Michigan City) and recovered 
their merchandise though the loss is very considerable to the 
Tradera" 

Patrick Sinclair, 

Lieutenant Governor. 
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Major De Peyster to Brig. Gen. Powell: 

Detroit^ March 17, 1781. 
Sib: 

I was favored with your packet of the 16th Feby. on the 
4th Instant. Tucker is not yet arrived, hence the affair in 
which Mons^ du Quindre acquitted himself so well the enemy 
returned or rather a fresh party arrived at St. Joseph^s and 
carried the Traders and the remainder of their goods off. 

Mr. Du Quindre arrived there the day after but could not 
assemble a suflftcient body to pursue them. Forty Indians had 
got together in a few days, but as the enemy had got too much 
the start they insisted upon his conducting them to Detroit in 
order to speak with me. 

Mich. Pioneer Coll. Vol. XIX. 

Letter from Lt. Gov. Sinclair to Brig. Gen. Powell : 

MiCHILLMACKINAO ISLAND, 

1st May, 1781. 
"Lieut, du Quandre has very much imposed upon Major 
DePeyster in assuming the merit of recovering the trader^s 
property in the first attempt on St. Joseph^s. Monsieur Etienne 
Campion, known to several ofl&cers of Bank in Canada, perhaps 
the honor of being known to you for zeal and services to govern- 
ment, performed that service. I am sorry that Lieutenant Du 
Quindre did not attend [to] that Post when Mr. Champion^s 
affairs called him from St. Josephs to this Post.^® 
I have the honor to be 
Sir 
with the greatest respect, your 

most obedient and most humble 
Servant, 
Mich. Island, Patt. Sinclair, Lt. Governor. 

1 May, 1781 
Brig. General Powell. 

Letter of Lt. Gov. Sinclair: 

MiCHiLMACKiNAC, 12 May, 1781. 
The bearer. Monsieur Campion, very fortunately was at 
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the post of St Joseph to repell the first attack of the Pillagers 
from the Illinois. His business called him to Michilmackinac 
when the second attack was made and the Traders plundered. 

The Wabash Indians were insolent until th^ found Line- 
tot failed in procuring the troops he expected by the Missis- 
sippi. It was the goods and the goods only that made the 
Miami and Pottawattomi Indians strike La Balme.*® 

Patt. Sinclair. 

Secretary Matthews to Lieut.-Qovernor Sinclair: 

Quebec, 1st June, 1781. 
Sir: 

Your letter of the 23d received, reporting for the informa- 
tion of his Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, the mention 
of the party from the Illinois under Hamlin upon the Post of 
St. Joseph and their repulse by the good conduct of Mr. Cham- 
pion. 

I have had the honor to lay this before his excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, and I am commanded to acquaint you 
that his Excellency has signified to you in a letter of yesterday 
his approval of Mr. Champion's conduct, and his authority to 
you to reward his merit as you shall see fit.*^ 

I am, yours 

R. Matthew. 

The result of this skirmish of Dec. 15, 1780, was very help- 
ful to the British cause. While the Americans had captured 
Fort St. Joseph, there had been no one to fight them. When 
the British traders and Indians appeared, they whipped the 
Americans, owing to greatly superior numbers. This very 
small engagement proved to be of great psychological import- 
ance; for, coupled with the defeat of La Balme, it seemed as 
if American infiuence were waning, and consequently her 
prestige became sadly impaired. The British began to labor 
more boldly with the Indians, with gratifying success. Major 
Linctot was busy at Port Pitt, in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
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fixing up the great Indian Alliance there and these two ex- 
peditions were carried out without his sanction. 

This battle, or rather skirmish has been located erroneously 
by several historians. Mason says it was fought in 1779, (?) 
near the Calumet (Millers) ( ?) ; Currey places it at South Chi- 
cago; Lee follows Du Quindre, and says it was near Little Fort, 
Tremont; while Champion, the man who actually defeated 
Hamelin and Bl*ady, says it was at Trail Creek, Riviere du 
Chemin. Petite Fort, or La Petite, as it was called, had un- 
doubtedly thrown off the British rule, and that is the reason the 
raiders were trying to reach it for protection. About four years 
ago Prof. C. W. Alvord, the editor of the Kaskaskia Records, 
Illinois Hist. Coll., and Mr. Currey of Evanston, who has 
Avritten a very fine and interesting history of Chicago, asked the 
writer to settle the location and the victor of this battle, and the 
submitted data seem conclusive that it was fought at Michigan 
City and that Etienne Champion was the victor. 

Riviere du Chemin, Trail Creek, was famous as a meeting 
place for various trails, such as the one from the south, through 
La Porte; the one from the north along the Lake, the one from 
Detroit and Fort St. Joseph, the one from the St, Joe and 
Kankakee River Portage; the one from Chicago, and also a 
branch of the Sauk Trail. This made it a place of importance. 
Here Baptiste Point au Sable lived and trapped during part of 
the year 1779, and undoubtedly before the coming of Clark. He 
was thoroughly familiar with the whole Chicago region from 
Waukegan to Michigan City, as was also Major de Linctot, who 
was well acquainted with Au Sable, and the British claimed, 
actually had Au Sable act as one of his agents toward in- 
fiuencing the French and Indians for the American cause.^^ 

At least, De Peyster and his officers thought so, for he had 
Capt, Langlade, the great British half-breed partisan, who was 
really half French, drive him out of Chicago. He then went to 
Riviere du Chemin, about 11 miles west of Petite Fort, which 
was a small strong fort near Waverly Beach, built to protect 
the fur trade of the Calumet region. Here is some of Dp 
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Peyster's poetry (?) concerning Baptiste Point Au Sable in 
his speech of July 4, 1779, to his Indian allies: 

"Those runagates at Milwaukie 
Must now perforce with you agree 

Must with Langlade their forces join. 
Sly*^ Siggenaak** and Naakewain; 

Or he will send them tout de diable, 
As he did Baptiste Point au Saible." 

The following shows how the British watched Major Line- 
tot and Au Sable: 

Baptiste Point au Sable. First Chicago Citizen. 

Michigan Pioneer Collection, Vol. 9, p. 393. 

Lt. Bennett to Maj. de Peyster, St. Joe, 9 Aug. 79. 

Mr. Linctot passed by the trail at Ouiat, toward the River 
Blanch to join the rebel army at the Illinois. Mr. Le Gras 
commanded their horse ... for by all accounts they do 
not deserve the name of cavalry, who do not proceed by this 
way. 

Baptiste Point au Sable I have taken into custody. He 
hopes to make his conduct appear to you spotless; he told me 
Mr. Linctot was at the Pee . . . with about 30 men when 
he left it, but was immediately to set out for Ouiat which 
agrees with the account of Mr. B'abie. 

Lt. Bennett to Maj. de Peyster, Sept. 1, 1779 : 

St. Joseph. M. P. C. P. 395, V. 9. 

I had the Negro Baptiste point au Sable brought prisoner 
from the River du Chemin — (Trail Creek). Corporal Tascon, 
who commanded the party, very prudently prevented the 
Indians from burning his house, or doing him any injury. He 
received his packs, etc. which he takes with him to Michill- 
mackinac. The Negro since his imprisonment has in every 
respect behaved becoming a man in his situation, and has many 
friends, who give him a good character. He informed me that 
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Mr. Linctot some time before had left the Pee with thirty 
Canadians to join Mr. Clark at the falls of the River Blanch^ 
to go to the Quia — ^Wea — which intelligence was afterwards 
confirmed. 

Journal of the Illinois Historical Society, Vol. 7, No. 2, 
July, 1914. Early Courts of Chicago and Cook County, by 
Judge Orrin N. Carter, p. 11 : 

"The first person, not an Indian, who settled at this point 
— the mouth of the Chicago River — was De Saible . . . Au 
Sable ... a San Domingan Negro, who came in 1779. He 
lived here until he sold his cabin in 1796 to one Le Mai, a 
French trader, who later sold it to Kinzie." 

Au Saible seems to have been a rather singular character. 
He was a tall, well-built, handsome Spanish, also called French, 
mulatto and spoke English, French and Spanish fluently ; was 
first mentioned as living at Peoria — near Fort Le Pee. He 
trapped all over the western country, and became a favorite with 
the Indians. He held a commission in the British Army, and 
thus had some power as an independent officer, attached as far 
as we can learn, to no particular post. After having been driven 
out of Chicago by Langlade, he went to the Riviere du Chemin, 
from which place Lt. Bennett had him brought to St. Joseph and 
from there to Michilimackinac. Here he seems to have been 
kept for some time. We read of his being at Peoria in 1780, 
and in 1783 was said to own 400 acres of land (mostly swamp) 
and a house between the old fort and the new settlement.** He 
afterwards moved to Chicago, and was located at the point of 
land near the mouth, which undoubtedly gave him his name 
Baptiste of the Black^s Point. He may have been at this very 
point in 1779, as he was called Point du Saible even then. He 
tried very hard to be elected chief of the P.ottawattomies, but 
was defeated, much to his disappointment. He was in Chicago 
in 1790; as a traveler, Hugh Hay ward, said that in May 10, 
1790, he "slept at Point Sable. ^' He is said to have eked out 
his living by taking passengers and small boats through the 
Portage by wagon or boat, and also taking lodgers. Judge 
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Orrin Carter says that Au Sable sold his cabin to Le Mai in 
1796. It is also said that he may have gone back to Spanish 
territory to die. He was the first permanent resident of Chi- 
cago who was not an Indian. 

When the survivors of the St. Joseph expedition returned 
to Cahokia, and reported the defeat of their expedition, a feeling 
for vengeance swept over the community. When these men 
reported how easy it was for a strong force to capture St. 
Joseph, a number of people were raised in Cahokia. The 
Spanish governor of St. Louis, Mr. Cruzat, was willing to send 
a company to aid the Cahokians. This expedition consisted of 
30 Spaniards, 20 men from Cahokia and 200 Indians, according 
to the Americans. The Spanish writers claimed that there were 
60 Spanish militia, and 60 Indians, omitting all mention of 
the Americans. When they were ready to start, on Jan. 2, 
1781, a vote was taken for commander, the white men alone 
voting, and the Spanish Captain, Eugenio Pierrot or Pierretot, 
was declared commander.^^ They started up the Illinois River 
in boats to Peoria, and from there struck 300 miles across 
country through a wilderness to St. Joseph. They reached 
there Feb. 12, 1780, and attacked the fort. There was very little 
resistance, as Lieut. Du Quindre was again "not on the job;" 
the British flag was hauled down, and to the unspeakable in- 
dignation of the Americans and French from Cahokia, the 
Spanish flag was hoisted and Captain Pierrot took possession 
of the whole Northern Territory in the name of the King of 
Spain. The people from Cahokia were very angry, but Pierrot 
declared that he was acting under instructions from his govern- 
ment, and that everything would be flxed up all right by their 
governments. He destroyed much property and captured some 
furs. They stayed 24 hours, starting on their homeward trip 
February 13. He brought back the English flag, and presented 
it to Gov. Cruzat, who sent it to the Spanish King, and told 
how their brave Spanish soldiers had captured this great British 
post, and had added this great territory to Spain. This trip 
took six weeks, three weeks to Peoria and three from there to 
St. Joseph.*^ The report that the return trip from St. Joe to 
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St. Louis was made by the early part of March, must be in- 
correct; should be the latter part of March, as it would take at 
least five weeks, owing to spring floods, etc. 

As Gov. Galvez had captured Natchez and Pensacola, and 
sent their flags to Spain, she really felt as if she had claim to 
all of the eastern half of the Mississippi Valley, and so laid 
her claim to it, but it was reduced to the Floridas which were 
given her. The plan of the cession of the Northwest territory to 
Prance, and the Southwest to Spain was badly defeated by the 
United States, who received this territory. 

Major Linctot was back in Vincennes about New Year's 
1781, when he again took up the immediate care of the Illinois 
frontier. He had done much work in getting a regular Alliance 
of many Indian tribes, as well as fighting in Indiana and 
Illinois, but he finds himself greatly handicapped through lack 
of funds, provisions, and munitions. To add to his worries the 
British were giving extravagant presents to the Indian tribes, 
and still more extravagant promises. They are trying to 
capture him or have him killed, as they feared his influence 
greatly. The "carpet baggers" are taxing the people almost to 
death and seizing their goods. He is doing an immense amount 
of traveling, going from St. Louis, Cahokia, Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes to Peoria, Ohio, Virginia and Pennsylvania, He is 
getting worn out, owing to his superhuman exertions. Clark 
wishes him in 1781 to go with him to Detroit, but he is not able 
at that time to do so, but wishes to do so soon. We find him at 
St. Louis under a physician's care, and the latest letter that is 
known at present is dated July 31, 1781, (herein published), 
in which he speaks of impaired health, and of his conversations 
with Gov. Cruzat, who assures him he is doing all he can for 
the American cause, and who seems to have imposed somewhat 
on Linctot, who evidently took Cruzat to task for not displaying 
loyalty to the American cause. Linctot's private fortune, like 
that of Vigo, seems to have disappeared in caring for the needs 
of the government. 

It is one of the strangest things in American history that 
so little notice has been given to the great work of Major de 
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Linctot. He must have been a remarkable man to so win the 
respect and admiration of high American officials and military 
officers for his manly qualities, military skill and patriotic devo- 
tion; to hold the trust and affection of his French compatriots; 
to gain the respect, esteem and obedience of so many Indian 
tribes; and inspire the respect, fear and envy of the British. 
Jefferson spoke of him often as a daring and patriotic soldier 
and leader. Revolutionary records in all of the central and 
eastern states teem with the deeds of this daring and chivalrous 
Frenchman; the British considered him next to Clark himself 
as the great western soldier, and tried to get him in their 
service. 

In his eastern trips he must have often been in consulta- 
tion with the two great scouts^ Daniel Boone, of Virginia and 
Kentucky, and Simon Kenton, of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and with that great scout of Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York, Timothy Murphy, the original of Leatherstocking of 
Cooper's novels, who had been the leading sharpshooter of Gen. 
Morgan's Rifle Corps, and who was the sharpshooter that killed 
Gen. Frazer, the military genius of Burgoyne^s army, at Sara- 
toga, thus giving us the victory, and later the freedom of the 
colonies. Some of Murphy's deeds as a scout, sharpshooter and 
fighter were even more remarkable than any written by Cooper. 

After the battle of Saratoga Springs, the people of Scho- 
harie, N. Y., begged Morgan to give them Murphy as chief of 
scouts, as the Indians were very troublesome but feared Murphy 
very much. He did «o, and Murphy did very good work. Later, 
a detachment of soldiers came from Albany, commanded by a 
major who had never seen Indians on the war path, who took 
command of the forts or blockhouses, of which there were 
three. The Tories and Indians made a sudden attack one night 
on the principal fort, not knowing that Murphy was there, but 
thinking he was in another place. When the Indians sounded 
their awful war-whoop, the major was so scared that he actually 
dove under the bed for protection. Murphy pulled him out 
several times. Finally the people in the fort begged Murphy 
to take command, which he did. Instead of waiting until the 
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Indians and British had broken into the fort, he organized the 
most able into two parties, leaving ample force for protection. 
His forces took the invaders both in front and on the flank and 
as soon as they realized that Murphy was onj the job, they 
retreated in dismay, yelling "Murphy," "Murphy," and leaving 
behind a number of dead Indians and British. Murphy and his 
scouts promptly scalped the Indians, as that was the general 
custom of the frontiersman in fighting w ith the Indians, though 
they never scalped Indian women and children. 

Murphy was considered the finest marksman in the whole 
country and carried an unusual gun, consisting of three barrels, 
according to reliable writers, though one states it may have 
been two, one over the other. It was built like a shotgun, with 
a smaller third barrel, which was a rifie, under the other two. 
The upper right hand barrel was for buckshot, the left one for 
large shot for geese, turkeys, etc., while the rifie had bullets for 
long range. 

A well authenticated story is that one day when he was 
scouting several miles from Schoharie, a party of ten Indians 
picked up his trail and tried to kill him. They did not know 
who he was at first, until he killed the first three as they came 
up without loading his gun. They then recognized him. He 
was a very tall, strong man, as tall as Abraham Lincoln, and 
of the same build and type. He killed four more of the 
Indians with guns belonging to those he had killed, and then 
with his own gun reloaded, he became the hunter instead of the 
hunted, and as he was noted through the eastern frontier for his 
remarkable speed, he soon overtook, killed and scalped these 
Indians, and showed their scalps to the people of the Schoharie, 
who appreciated Murphy's protecting care exceedingly.*® 

The historians of the West are now striving to faithfully 
chronicle the great deeds performed by deserving men in estab- 
lishing and building up this great Northwest. Thompson has 
given a fine article on Clark, Gibault, Vigo and St. Olair. 
Dunn, Dillon, Cauthom, Law and others from Indiana 
have written interesting histories of these times. Professors 
Alvord and James, Judge Beckwith and Mr. English, have 
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given much information about the great work done by Linctot 
in their splendid histories on Illinois and the Northwest. 
Burton, in his scholarly biography of Col. de la Balme, has 
given an excellent account of Linctot's work in the east in 
establishing the great Indian Alliance, taking in most of the 
Indian tribes from Virginia and Pennsylvania to St. Louis, 
which gives a vivid idea of the amazing energy, tact and pa- 
triotism of this man. 

Clark considered him his right-hand man in an endeavor 
to conquer Detroit and the northern country, as he writes 
Linctot about the early part of July, 1781, to join him in an 
attack on Detroit, and see what new laurels Mars would bestow 
upon him, Clark. Linctot writes he would do so very gladly, 
but he is at present under the care of a physician. However, 
he will be glad to fight under him so soon as he is able. On 
June 30, 1781, the people of Vincennes sent a petition to the 
Governor of Virginia, Thomas Jefferson, complaining most 
bitterly of the treatment they were receiving from the state 
officials. It bears evidence of having been drawn up by Linctot. 
It is signed by Lt. Col. Le Gras, Major de Linctot, Major Bos- 
seron, Moses Henry, the trader, and others. On July 11, Linc- 
tot writes from Opost to Col. Sloughter, at the Falls of the 
Ohio, that he needs powder, lead and guns so that the friendly 
Indians and the people also can protect themselves from the 
British and Indians. 

On July 18, he writes to Clark that he is ill and unable to 
join him in a move against Detroit. On July 31, he sends what 
seems to be the last letter from him, in which he informs Gen. 
Clark that he is still sick and unable to join him, but hopes to 
do so soon. This is the latest authentic information we have 
about Linctot, and it is extremely probable that he passed 
away in St. Louis during the summer of 1781, worn out by his 
many thousands of miles of travel, (much of it through almost 
trackless wilderness) combined with his military work. A 
notice in the Virginia Papers states he was killed about that 
time. 
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Thus passed away one of the ablest soldiers of the West — 
daring, sagacious and patriotic — to whom, next to Gen. Clark, 
we are indebted for the Northwest Country — Major Maurice 
Godfrey de Linctot, the Guardian of the Frontier — the Myles 
Standish of the Illinois Country. 

The following correspondence gives some very interesting 
and valuable information : 

Thompson, in his splendid paper. Penalties of Patriotism, 
published in the Journal of the Illinois Historical Society for 
January, 1917, should have made some mention of Linctot, as 
coming under the same category as those other patriots, Clark, 
Gibault, Vigo and St. Clair, for he gave not only his fortune 
and his care, but also his life to establish the supremacy of the 
American cause. 

He was considered by both Americans and British as the 
great American soldier, next to Clark. No danger was too 
appalling for him ; no sacrifice too great. He was almost con- 
tinuously on the move to further American interests. His 
great Indian Alliance took in most of the Indian tribes from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania to the Mississippi. 

It was held together by his influence. At his death it 
dissolved, almost like a house of cards, and many of the tribes 
came gradually under the influence of the British. 

What honor has this brave soldier and sagacious leader 
received for his great work in helping to establish this North- 
west Territory? None! What reward has he received? Ob- 
livion ! His name is not known, except to a few historians who 
have delved into the musty State Records of those Revolu- 
tionary days, and they are amazed at the many records showing 
the daring, romantic deeds of this modest chivalrous French- 
man who traveled all over the Frontier, beset by spies and 
Indians eager for his life. His life history, dealing with his 
battles, travels, Indian treaties, reads like a romance, it is so 
diversified with hair-preath escapes and tales of "derring do." 
He is the typical French chevalier, as depicted by Dumas, and 
found to-day in France. 
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Now that Illinois is beginning to recognize the great im- 
portance of the work done by its own citizens in assisting to 
found this great commonwealth, it should be her duty and 
pleasure to erect mon^uments to their memory. Gibault, De 
Linctot and Vigo should be so honored ; the French priest, the 
French soldier and the Italian trader; all working with Clark, 
the American soldier to obtain this great territory for freedom, 
just as their mother countries are now working with their erst- 
while enemy. Great BWtain, for the freedom of the world 
against German autocracy. 

Maj. De Peyster to Gen. Haldimand : 

Detroit, June 27, 1779. 

Linctot , a trader is at Lee Pee a small fort on the Illinois 
River, with other traders. Gautier, and Indians will burn the 
fort. The Pay — Lee Pee — is about 80 leagues from the Kas- 
kaskias. 

Mich. Coll. Vol. 9, P. 389. 

Detroit, Mich., July 9, 1779. 
Sir: 

Having received intelligence that an attack is intended 
against Detroit by the Rebels from the Illinois who are to 
march by the. Wabash and St. Joseph's, I have detached Lt. 
Bennett with some traders and Canoemen — Chippewas — 20 
soldiers and 900 Indians to endeavor to intercept one Linctot 
who is to march with a body of horse by St. Joseph's. Every- 
thing is quiet here, the Indians seemingly well disposed. 
I have, etc., 

A. S. DbPeyster. 
To Major Nairne, 

Commander at Montreal. 
Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. 9, P. 89. 

Lt. Bennett's Rejmrt to DePeyster : 

Sept. 1, 1779. 
I sent parties of Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawattomies and 
volunteers to the Pee — Ouies and Miamis. 
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This party sent to the Pee returned back in two days to 
all appearances frightened by the threats and persuasions of 
some of the Pottawattomies they met on the road. 

Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. 9, P. 395. 

Thomas Jefferson to General Olark, Jan. 29, 1780. 

The demands of Col. Legras and Oapt. Lintot coming on 
now and not being able to raise hard money to discount them, 
we are at a loss to know what to do with them. ♦ ♦ ♦ We 
must hear from you what sum in hard money is equal to the 
drafts sent by you.*® 

Letter from Major Linctot to Governor Jefferson, Dec. 
30, 1780. 

Abstract of Letter. 

On leaving Ft. Pitt retired to Illinois to help Indian 
troubles. Hoped to have met General Olark at the Falls, to 
consult with him, in accordance with instruction from his 
Excellency. He had hoped by his assistance to have procured 
goods without which nothing can be done with Indian neutral- 
ity. He is much embarrassed by Olark^s absence, his Excel- 
lency and the Oouncil having given him orders not to advance 
unless the State should furnish the means to take Detroit. 

Want of goods, trouble with Indians. 

He hopes that the Army will march in the Spring with 
which he should go to make an attempt upon a place so im- 
portant to the general peaca*^® 

A Detroit Frenchman, M. Godfroy, or Linctot as he is 
usually referred to, was fitting out an expedition at Fort Pitt, 
and Brodhead sent notice of it to the President of Oongress, 
and with it sent his expressions of regret that he was not as 
favorably situated as Linctot "Now, had I but men and pro- 
visions, I might do something to gain a laurel, but in my 
present circumstances, it is probable I will lose my reputation 
for what shall not be a fault in me."" 
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It would appear that Linctot was paid by Virginia or by 
the general government. See a letter from Thomas Jeflfer^n 
to Col. Todd, March 19, 1780: 

"The draughts from yourself and Col. Clarke on Pollock, 
those presented us by LaGrass and Linctot, others for about 
50,000 dollars presented by a Mr. Nathan, have rendered us 
bankrupt here." 

In one of his letters to the Indians, DePeyster says : 
"Send me that little babbling Frenchman, named Monsieur 
Linctot, he who poisons your ears, one of those who says he can 
amuse you with words only. Send him to me or be the means 
of getting him, and I will then put confidence in you. I then 
will deal with you as with other Indians whom I call friends, 
my brothers and my children, to whom I request you to give 
free passage and kind entertainment. If you have not an 
opportunity to bring me the little Frenchman, you may bring 
me some Virginia prisoners." Misc. of an officer, p. 252.^^^ 

A message from Brodhead, accompanied by another from 
a Frenchman at Fort Pitt, advising the Indians to join the 
Americans, was sent to the Delawares. This Frenchman 
appears, from the text, to have been Linctot. The Indians 
concluded that the Virginians, French, and Spaniards were 
now arrayed against the English.^* 

Extract from a letter from Linctot to Pres. Eeed, dated 
Sept. 13, 1780: 

"I hope that my wishes may be accomplished; that at 
present you may have sufficient provisions to carry on an 
expedition which will be the only method to stop the Nations. 
If they have not faith — I lose entirely their confidence. I have 
already lost a part. They were twelve days coming from 
Cochoquin, and the Moravians went to meet M. Deplanteur 
that was sick. A party paid by the English have stopt me and 
I dare not follow them ; a great quantity of the party were in 
search of me and would have taken me to Detroit. I hid myself 
till the party separated."*** 
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A letter of CJolonel Daniel Brodhead to President Reed, 
not dated, but probably in June, 1780, says: 

"It is near four weeks ago, since I sent a French gentle- 
man with, speeches to the Indians, threatening them with the 
force of France, Spain and America, if they did not immediately 
desist from further hostilities. This gentleman is in the service 
of the State of Virginia. He speaks several of the Indian 
languages to perfection and his addresses well calculated to in- 
fluence them. When he returns, I will write you what success 
attends the messages. Some of the Indian nations certainly 
merit a total extirpation, but whilst we want the means to 
chastise them, it may be good policy to amuse them, as they 
have us, and have directed the French gentleman (Major 
Linctot) to do it as much as in him lies."^^ 

This day probably should be July 7, as on that day Brod- 
head directed Linctot to go to Oooschocking and induce the 
Indians to adhere to the American cause and inform them 
unless they made peace with United States their country would 
be invaded.^® 

There are other letters from Brodhead which indicate that 
Linctot was working in the interest of the United States. 
Kocheblave, the former French governor at Kaskaskia, in his 
letter of Sept. 9, 1780, says that Linctot is a Canadian whose 
head has been turned by a letter from d'Estaing or promises 
from Congress. '^^ 

Major Linctot left for Fort Pitt shortly after May 4, 1780, 
to carry a message to the Indian Council at Coochocking. He 
carried a message to Rev. John Heckewelder, the Moravian 
teacher, and also carried a letter to the Rev. David Zeisberger, 
another Moravian teacher. This letter is dated. May 8, 1780, 
indicating that Linctot did not leave Pittsburg before that 
date." 

Linctot was at the Delaware towns in August, sending 
messages to the Indians to prevent them from working in 
unison with the English. Letters of Brodhead, dated Aug. 21, 
1780, Brodhead wrote to Linctot, who was then, Aug. 23, 1780, 
at the Delaware Council, to return to Fort Pitt as soon aB 
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possible. linctot was still in Coochocking in September and 
wrote to Brodhead that the Indians from Detroit were pre- 
paring to attack the frontier/^ 

John Floyd to Gen. Clark : 

Jefferson^ Apr. 20, 1781. 

I lately saw a short letter from Major Linctot at Saint 
Vincent by which he seems to express great doubts those tribes 
of Indians who have hitherto been friendly to us will soon be 
our most inveterate enemies unless something is done for them 
in way of clothes, etc.**** * * * 

Capt. George to Col. Geo. Sloughter: 
Sir: Feb. 15, 1781. 

"As I have to purchase supplies in the Illinois it draws 
away the liquor from me fast, besides I am to send a supply to 
the Opost (Post Vincennes) and Major Linctot has made a 
heavy draft on me for six hogsheads, and the half of my am- 
munition for the use of the Indian Department, and three 
hogsheads more to purchase 8 mos. provisions for 25 men 
which I had sent for the protection of the Opost under the 
command of Captain B'ayley."^^ 

Cahokia^ 1781. 
Lawsuit by Godfroy De Linctot against Joseph Maison- 
ville. Linctot sues Maisonville for a mare which he bought 
unbranded at Peoria, and which M. claims was bought by him 
previously at Post Vincennes; it was stolen from him by 
savages at Little Village — St. Phillip; and furnishes proof to 
that effect. The judge, Blindismond, decided it should be tried 
at Kaskaskia, as the mare was there, where Maisonville took 

Vincennes, Ind. 
Petition of Vincennes People to Gov. Jefferson of Va. 
June 30, 1781. 

Vincennes. 
The people of Vincennes send a petition to the Governor of 
Virginia stating that they have received horrible treatment 
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since Gen. Clark left the Illinois country. Col. Montgomery 
failed to carry out Clark's friendly policy. 

The people of Vincennes furnished provisions and goods* 
Col. Clark paid them with notes, said to be equal to coin, but 
now of no value. Col. Todd arrests the people for refusing this 
money, and takes away their property, kills their cattle, etc. 
When the Soldiers left the town, they took away the artillery, 
powder and balls, leaving nothing to protect themselves against 
the savages. 

They beg relief from the governor against these lawless 
proceedings and say : "We are unwilling longer to submit to 
these strange actions incident to their lawless proceedings and 
his Excellency's will ; that the Virginians have entirely ruined 
us already, and if it be thus you treat your friends what treat- 
ment do you reserve for your enemies? We must ask that your 
Excellency put an end to our misfortune and render us the 
justice our patience deserves."®^ 

Assuring you of our profound respect, 
We have the honor to be, etc. 

J. M. LeGras^ Lieut.-Col. 

GoDEFROY LiNCTOT^ Major. 

F. BossEEON^ Major. 

MosES Henry^ (Trader), 
etc. 

Godefroy Linctot to Col. George Slaughter: 

Abstract. 

Opost, July 11, 1781. 

He sets forth the good Disposition of the Indians of that 
region who need powder and lead to defend themselves. This 
is due them for having risked their lives in defense of the 
Americans and also for having reference to accepting presents 
from the British, as their towns could have been full of British 
merchandise and ammunition. He also says: 

"I just heard the news that the British are making great 
preparation to take the different stations at the Pall at Opost 
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Vincent. I believe the only way to stop them is to go against 
them before they can come to yon. 

"I beg you to send me as soon as possible if you can what 
I asked you for, for those Indians being the only fence we will 
have to stop the Ennemy. 

"Sir when I arrived I was told the news that Colonel La 
Balm was gone to take the Artillery that the British had left at 
the Lick on the River Miami to take the Opost and the falls, 
and he was killed and thirty men with him, which gives us and 
the Indians a great deal of trouble,"** 

Major Godefroy Linctot 

To Colonel George Slaughter. 

Linctot to Clark: 

St. Louis, July 18, 1781. 
Sib: 

Being obliged at the post Vincennes to meet some expense 
for the tribes, to engage them to oppose the passage of 200 
royalists and 600 savages their allies on the way to bring de- 
struction to the Illinois and also to induce them to abandon the 
common enemy. I have been obliged to go to the Illinois 
whence have appealed for funds from friends who have again 
helped me, although they have already made expenses for me 
for the service of the State and the glory of our arms and this 
they did without hope of restitution until now. 

I have received your letter in which you urge me to join 
you immediately and witness the laurels which Mars prepares 
for you. As an American and good Frenchman besides the 
duty which has been my guide, the desire to fight under your 
wings and expose myself for the common cause, would have 
made me haste to your side, but the uncertainty in which I am 
to know whether you would accept a number of young men, 
both French and savages, whose ambition is glory in following 
you in your expeditions has made me wait for your decision on 
the subject. I wait therefore for the honor of your answer and 
ofders. 
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The extreme fatigue which I have experienced in the 
journey, together with the persecutions and trouble caused by 
several tribes which have crowded upon me, have forced me to 
remain a few days in St. Louis to rest from my labors, and to 
call the aid of the doctors in order to repair my health, which 
is greatly impaired. Several Piankeshaws, Ottawas and other 
chiefs have followed me to Illinois. The Vincennes district 
seems to have been called the Wabash district. 

Ml*. Oruzat tells me how he supports the Americans. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I have the honor sir, to be the most humble and zealous of 
your servants. 

GODEFBOY DE LiNCTOT. 

St Louis, July 18, 1781."' 

Linctot to George R. Clark: 

St. Louis, July 31, 1781. 

Still detained in the Illinois by sicknet^s, I am awaiting 
with impatience the moment when my health will permit me 
to rejoin you and render a detailed account of my mission and 
of my sojourn in these parts. 

A man named Clairmount with six others were sent to St. 
Louis from Mackinaw, with a letter to the people of Cahokia 
warning them against the Spaniards. Don Francois Cruzais 
Lieutenant Governor.®^ He sends Major Williams a copy of 
letter. 

By an express we have just learned that Florida has been 
captured by the Spaniards. M. De Galvez governor of New 
Orleans, who deserves all possible praise on account of the 
activity, intelligence and intrepidity which he has shown, has 
possessed him of Pensacola after ten days of open trenching. 
I am sending you the detail as it is represented to Monsieur 
Cruzat at command of this post. 

The people of Natchez, after having revolted in his absence 
and taken arms against the Spaniards whom they had driven 
out or made prisoners. Monsieur Miro, who has the second 
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rank at New Orleans has reconquered them. It is not known 
what will be done to Monsieur Bleomar, author of this revolt, 
and of the others. 

While awaiting the pleasure of seeing you, permit me to 
wish your arms all possible success and to call myself with 
respect." 

Sir your very humble and very obedient servant, 

GODEFEOY LiNCJTOT. 

This biography of Major de Linctot is taken partially from 
a book, called "The Wonders of the Dunes with some Pioneer 
History of the Chicago and Calumet Kegion,'^ that the writer is 
preparing, and is given in advance for patriotic purposes, so as 
to be spread before the public this summer. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation of the 
courtesies extended him in the preparation of this biography of 
Major de Linctot by Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, Secretary of 
the Illinois Historical Society, Springfield, Miss Georgia L. 
Osborne, Assistant Ldbrarian, Miss Caroline M. Mcllvaine, 
Librarian of the Chicago Historical Society, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor, Assistant Librarian Newberry Library, Chicago, Miss 
Irene C. Murphy, Librarian of the Illinois Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution of Chicago, Mr. Lucius Bailey, Librarian 
of the Gary Public Library, Gary, Indiana, and Hon. Martin 
N. Krueger, ex-Mayor Michigan City, Ind. 

» 111. Hist. Coll., Vol. II, p. 102, No. 1. 

'Wis. in Three Centuries, pp. 295-296. 

» According to one rumor, advanced by the English, Linctot remained in Detroit, 
and was called by the English, a "Notorious Partisan." He was often spoken of by 
his first name alone, as Godfrey. A British story is that during Pontiac's War, 
Linctot was let out of Detroit to use his influence with the savages, and that at 
Fort Miami he persuaded Lt. Holmes to surrender, promising to save his life. 

Holmes was killed by the Indians, however, and the British were going to kill 
Linctot for not saving Holmes; so, to save his life he consented to act as inter- 
preter for the British. This story does not agree with that of Col. La Balme, who 
says that Linctot refused to enter the British service. 

111. Hist. Coll., V. 6, Kaskaskia Records, p. 168. 

J 111. Hist. Coll., Vol. 5, Kaskaskia Records. 

I 111. Hist. Coll., Vol. VIII, James, May 28, 1779. 

J? }• §}®^ 9P\h 7r^V HP^' i^^' PP- 300-801, May 26, 1779. 
^ 111. Hist Coll., Vol. n, p. 611. 
■ History of Indiana — ^Esary, p. 65. 
•Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. 2, May 2, 1779, p. 9. 
»»Ilch. Pioneer Coll., Vol. II, p. 880, May 13, 1779. 
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" 111. Hist. Coll., Vol. 5, Kaskaskia Records. 

"111. Hist. Coll., Vol. V, Kaskaskia Records. 

"111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaskia Records. 

" 111. Hist. Coll., James, Vol. VIII. 

"Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII, p. 380. 

"Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII. Comment by De Peyster. 

"Linctot was also called the Chevalier by the French as he came of a dis- 
tinguished family, and was also a man of digrnity and force. The British, in 
derision, also called him that. 

"Comment by De Peyster. Wis. Coll., Vol. XVIII, 380. 

This establishes the fact, often mentioned, and often denied, that there was a 
small fort, probably a small trading post, stationed at Chicago to guard the portage 
route. The one spoken of by La Salle, commanded by Captain Durantaye, was 
undoubtedly one of the same kind. These little forts, or posts, were of a temporary 
nature, and were not considered as regular fortified posts, like Mackinaw, St. 
Joseph and Detroit. 

"Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII, p. 376. 

«»Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII. 

21 Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII. 

2a Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII. 

»Wis. in Three Centuries, pp. 354-5. 

«* Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. XIX, p. 129. 

» Dunn. Hist, of Ind. 

*• 111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaskia Records. 

« 111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaskia Records. 

2» 111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaskia Records. 

» St. Louis, which was settled in 1764 by La Clede, was so small and insignifi- 
cant at this time that the American Government officials did not know exactly 
where it was located. Clark may be considered its discoverer. Wis. Hist. Coll., 
Vol. III. It was often called Pancore, or Pain Court — ^Bread Short; probably be- 
cause a party of hunters were unable to obtain bread enough to equip some 
expedition. 

wWis. Hist. Coll., Vol. III. 

"Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. III. 

•2 111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaskia Records. Letter written to Luzerne, French Min- 
ister, June 27, 1780. 

"111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaskia Records, pp. 180-186. 

"111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaskia Records. _ , 

«» Recently the writer had the pleasure of visiting this region of Trail Creek, 
with ex-Mayor Martin N. Krueger, of Michigan City, Ind. He owns a very large 
tract of land here, on which may be found several points of historical interest. 

» Defeat and death of Col. La Balm by the British. 

"Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. XIX, p. 691. ^ ^ ^ 

"Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. IX, p. 629. Capt. Matthews was secretary to Gen. 
Haldimand, Commander-in-Chief. 

«»Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. XIX, p. 632. 

^Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. X, p. 40. 

«Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. X. p. 480. 

«Mich. Pioneer Coll., Vol. IX, p. 395. 

«Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII, p. 380. ^^^ ^ . ^ ^^ ^, ^ ^^. ^ 

<* Siggenaak was the Pottawattomie chief at Milwaukie, and was the chief that 
captured Mackinaw under Pontiac, by knocking the lacrosse ball over the fence, 
and after he received permission to go after it, took his shortened gun and killed 
the commander. His braves, pushing in, killed nearly all of the soldiers and settlers. 
He was with the Spanish and Americans at the capture of Fort St. Joseph in 1781. 

He was so disgusted at the Americans for allowing the Spanish to claim this 
region and hoist the Spanish flag over it, in spite of all the work that the Americans 
under Linctot had done in this region, that he forsook the American cause, and 
joined the British. . ,.*«,,,. ^ 

Siggenaak is supposed to be the ancient chief. Blackbird, who was so active 
against the soldiers of Fort Dearborn in the Chicago Massacre of 1812. 

« Judge D. McCuUouch. Hist, of Peoria. 

^ Boggess, pp. 38-40. 

*^ Boggess. 

« History of Schoharie, N. Y. 

<»Wis. Hist. Coll., p. 388, Vol. XVIIL 

«>Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII. 

"Trans. 111. Hist. Soc, 1909, p. 108. Burton. 

"Trans. 111. Hist. Soc, 1909, p. 119. 

"Trans. 111. Hist. Soc, 1909, p. 113. 

" Trans. 111. Hist. Soc, 1909. 

"Trans. 111. Hist. Soc, 1909, p. 109. 

"Trans. 111. Hist. Soc, 1909, p. 109. 
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■^ 111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaslda Records. 

»Penn. Archives, Vol. VIII, p. 300. Burton. 111. Hist. Trans., 1909. 

"Penn. Archives, Vol. XII. p. 231. Burton. 

••Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII. 

•* English. Conquest of Northwest, Vol. 2, p. 691. 

•* 111. Hist. Coll., Kaskaskia Records. 

••Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII. 

•*Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. XVIII. 

••Ill/ Hist. Coll., Vol. VIII, pp. 574-5. 

•• 111. Hist. Coll., Vol. II. 

•» 111. Hist. Coll., Vol. II. 



